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CHURCH OF THE KAPNIKAREA, ATHENS, GREECE 


Typical of the scores of individual shrines built at Athens 
from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries. Facades of 
common brick and Peiraic yellow sandstone. 
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A Discussion of the Design and Purpose of Mouldings. 


ACCOMPANIED BY A SELECTION OF REPRODUCTIONS FROM 
OLD HANDBOOKS USED BY COLONIAL BUILDERS. 


BY AYMAR 


a )R the purposes of this article only mouldings used in 
| styles of architecture which employ the orders will 
discussed, since the inclusion of Gothic and perhaps 
1er styles would necessarily expand the article far beyond 
limits assigned, and one might add that the variations 
Classic forms of various periods of the past open a wide 
ugh field for any one article. 
At the outset one finds that those styles which we are 
istomed to designate as ‘ pure’’ or “' simple ’’ contain 
h more complicated mould- 
; than those of the more florid 
es. I suppose this is natural 
ugh, 
ls upon decoration of surfaces 


since a style which de- 


ts interest does not require 
intelligent consideration of 
which is demanded in a 
ling where the forms depend 
n their naked proportions for 

Thus we find unusual and 
Greek 


Romans 


curves in 
the 


resting 


ldings where 





| curves which could be formed 
and we find in the 
erican Colonial, mouldings of 


FIG. I. 


radius, 
Greek Pilaster Cap from 
‘ 3 ; the Parthenon. 
atly superior interest to any 
the French school. Of course a surface covered with 
stic decoration presents a variety of shadows which can 
be bounded and limited by the shadows cast from bold 
simple mouldings ; delicate play of light and shadow, 
mouldings, would be more or 


sted, whereas with plain surfaces and simpler orders, 


refinement of less 
enrichment of the shadows by minute gradations and 
xpected blacks is the only method of relief and of pro- 
ing sympathetic interest. One other reason occurs to 
id as being the possible cause of superiority of interest 

the mouldings of the Greek and Colonial architects over 

se of the rest of the designers in Classic forms, and 
hat is, in both cases the design was more or less sponta- 
neous and not fixed and regulated by example. 

When Vitruvius produced his work on the orders he 
probably did a very useful thing, but it is also largely due 
to the canons that he established that design came to be 
more or less of a formula where minute differences in pro- 
portion were accepted as evidences of originality, instead 
of really permitting free play to the imaginations of the 
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designers. The Greeks, of course, had no such formu 


and we find an extremely wide variation between the orde1 
of the various buildings ; some of them, perhaps, very bad 
but none commonplace, while the Roman work approa 


much more nearly a standard of proportions. 


From the time of the Renaissance until to-day, wit 
some minor exceptions, including the designers of 
American Colonial work, a not dissimilar c i 
existed >; we have Vignola’s excellent book, which treats 

the orders in the same way that 


the manufacturers of offic 
tions advertise thei1 
~ made by tl 
foot, suitable to all locations 
During the Colonial 
country, the freedom from tra 
tion, or, if you like, the 

of the designer compelled tl 
to use their brains a1 

quence the lesign wit 
freshness and virili 
not been since equaled an 


which, if we stick to Vignola, w 


FIG. Il. 


not probably be equaled v¢ ( 
Roman Pilaster Cap from 


a . he : Let us compare some s] 
Vignola, after Vitruvius. 


stances of the \ 
Parthenot 


contain a moulding which could possibly be for 


The section of an impost cap in the 
a compass, and the succession of moulding's 
not obviously desirable; yet the play of 
on the surfaces makes it as interesting as it 
(Fig. I). 


cap; 


Compare this with the Roman Dot 


this has no undercuts, and each mould 


n I 


to a radius. We perceive at once that this (] IT) 


good architecture ; in fact, we know it is good a1 


because we were brought up on it; it is from V 


It is very likely that if this were the onl apita 
kind in the world it might even be interesting architectut1 


but eleven million pilasters in all parts of the civilized 


world, on all sizes, shapes, and kinds of building's and in 
sorts of materials, have exactly the same succession 
mouldings and the same proportion. The Parthenon cap 


is the more interesting, not only because it was unusual 
but because it was designed to fit a particular place, unde1 


1 


particular lighting conditions and for a particular material. 


Of course it was not uncommon in Renaissance times to 
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find series of mouldings which had strong personalities of 
their own, but these were usually more or less ignorant 
copies (not adaptations) of Classic architecture that were 
gotten out of books, flavored with reminiscences of Gothic. 
It was interesting design; but not very often of the quality 


likely to convince one that it pays 


to be different. Of such a type is 
window of the Choir 


(Fig. III). It 


of English work 


the dormer 


House at Salisbury 


like a good deal 


xtremely picturesque, but perhaps 


studied ; how 


very well and 


h work there is that is not well 
I believe that most drafts 

1 many architects, 
do not go about 
the 


we have formed 


nla 
I 


uuldings in 
ng them a cer 
m in spite 
that itis not the right 
in section with the 
agreeable succession 


surfaces, and wit 
making the 


Now this 


he design of 


curves 
method 
Art 
cer 
h to study 

get good cornices 
we or those from 
rexperiment found 
n and scale of detail 
re near the right 
‘re near. 
two ways 

le that counts 


irfaces and the 


1 we see tl 
‘the profile 
uch care, but 
t profile and presents 
ession of curves; 


hese two ways of seeing 


nsidered. I have seen 


smendously clever and 


1 
t} 


nree days 


+ 
LOO 


spend 
ma of a cornice on one 
public buildings and 
1 hundred lines that 
in height or pro- 
- and 
tha 


t 
He occasionally did 


y in the curve 
a half days of 


but he always 


’ > } } , 
mic snacdcows, 


1 these shadows as being cast on 


1 


THE 


English Dormer Cornice. 
Salisbury, from ‘‘ 


the diagonal of 

a condition which would, of course, on some build- 
ings sometimes occur, but he did not take into considera- 
tion the fact that the facade he was studying faced north, 
and only the brief returns could ever have such shadows. 
This particular cornice should have been studied for its 


flected light. 


FIG. III. 


of Architecture.*’ 


FIG. IV. 


Entablature for Exterior Use. 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
From Snyder’s ‘‘ Building Details.’’ 


| 
| 
| 


COGN - A - SPAT 


FIG. V. 


Interior Entablature. 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


System of 


The Choir House at 
The Practical Exemplar 
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profiles, and, if for shadows at all, for those thrown by re- 
I do not think either that this is an extreme 
case, but a very ordinary illustration of the way we work 
in design, because we are so tied up with the formule from 
Vignola we have been trained in. 


I have observed also 
that not a few men will go about 
the design of an interior cornice in 
the same manner that they would 
for one to be used on the exterior 
of a building. 

Now as exterior cornices in their 
more or less standardized 
sort of 
the 


curves and flat surfaces which pro 


form 
represent a consensus of 


opinion as to succession of 
duce agreeable shadows with 
light from aéove and thereby forn 
a pleasing termination to a mot 
it is impossible that the same ec 
bination of mouldings would fi 
an equally successful termination to 
wall when lighted from below. Son 
our architects have been quick to re 


As § 


examples, compare the porch cornics 


nize this, while others have not. 


the entablature of a city house in \ 
54th street (Fig. IV), designed by M 
Mead & White, with the interior cor: 
the Charles Dana Gibson house (Fi 
by the same architects, in both ot 
material and position have been di 
sidered. The exterior cornice is ex 
in marble so that sharp mouldin 
undercuts are practicable, but as th 
form an ex 
angle the cima is snubbed and the ; 


sections of this cornice 


tion of the corona very greatly re 
has 


diagonal profile, and in place of 


the cornice been designed { 
deep shadow from the corona we 
a variety of smaller and very i 

ing shadows cast by the extreme 
bed mouldings, only one of wl 
decorated. In the interior corn 
depth of the corona from the cei 
reduced to the utmost limit of 

the extende 
beyond the usual projection since 


possible ; cima is 


longer casts a shadow but becon 
intermediate member between the 
The soffit 
namented with a sort of Greek fi 
is no longer a soffit, but a decor 
band around the ceiling, and certai! 


ing and the cornice. 


the mouldings are accentuated t 
not shadows, but high lights. 
One of the most interesting and in- 


spiring books that I have come across in a long time is one 
called ‘‘ The American Builders’ Companion; or a New 
Architecture 
Present Style of Building,’’ by Asher Benjamin, an archi- 
tect of the days just succeeding the Revolution. 
successful, not only as a designer but as a publisher of a 


Particularly Adapted to the 


He was 
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ILLUSTRATING INTERIOR CORNICES 
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cornice is widely extended 
and decorated to form a 





band around the ceiling 








| - 5 - ~ \* rather than a device for 
. Aral ce = S : casting shadows. The 
I oe | Wavalavala exterior cornices also are 
> ; \ lel | | very far from being 
on — hit) 1 i I Classic, but those who 
Hy nt = have seen some of the 
Dn gna lovely old buildings in 
Litchfield, Conn., Green 
; field, Mass., and Ben 
ax g —~_ , — nington, Vt., and have 
. as) $ recognized in them Asher 
—— Benjamin’s motives, 
siete : 5 . = realize that one can fe rn 
EX =. y - , an agreeable termination 
PDSSSS SSS | ” to a building without ad 
— eeu hering very closely to 
a Classic formule. 
It will be argued that 
these varied and light 
moulding'’s are adapted t 
wooden architecture on] 
. ~ ~| and unsuitable to 
~ — mental buildings, 
G. VI nye ; 
( ' nd ] ‘ I 1A Benjamin’s ‘‘ American Builders’ Companion.’’ ts scunething ae 
can hardly be decided 
nstructed the hand since, in this country at least, they have never 
t r de and tried; on the other hand, the Greek is the most n 
ng mould mental architecture which has ever been devised, ar 
( nial architecture but what is. that we find the same freedom of treatment of cornici 
leparture moulded members that exists in the Colonial. 

( he shov n spite of the fact The question of material of which cornices are com] 
ludes also will be found to have a very great effect upon 
em in a general lesign ; the terrific expense of cutting granite make 

Dori loni practically impossible to use either complicated or un 
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longer appears as such g | | 


and the sofht of the FIG. VII. Cornice Designs. From Asher Benjamin’s ‘‘ American Builders’ Companion.’’ 
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cut mouldings in this material. In marble, 
however, considerable variety can be obtained ; 
the same thing is to some extent the case in 
limestone, although the material is not quite as 
resistant as marble, but when we come to the 
more workable materials, such as wood and terra 
cotta, there seems to be no reason in the world 
for sticking to stereotyped architecture except a 
lack of courage and ability to design, and also 
the human instinct to follow along well-trod- 
den paths. 

Without wishing to express an opinion on the 
merits of either piece of design, I might say that 
a comparison of the two very well-known build- 
ings, the New York Customs House, by Cass 
ilbert, and the State Educational Building, 

yy Palmer, Hornbostel & Jones, illustrates very well 
how the two materials should be used and that both 
methods will adequately crown a monumental order. 
Mr. Gilbert in the Customs House has a granite 
cornice which contains noangle of less than 90 degrees 
between surfaces, and in which the projections are 
reduced to the utmost to make cutting as simple as 
In the State Educational Building Mr. 
Hornbostel, with characteristic daring, has designed 


(71 


possible. 


vhat is perhaps the most original example of cornice 
reatment in modern times. He has certainly shown 
ww flexible the cornice of a building is and how 

le a departure may be made from traditional design 
ithout distortion of proportion. 

I have spoken at some length of cornices, because 
f all mouldings they are the most important and the 
ist intelligently used ; there are very few of us who 
» able to think otherwise than in terms of Vignola. 
Of the other mouldings on the exterior of buildings, 


FIG. IX. 
Cornice Designs. 


From Asher Benjamin’s ‘‘ American Builders’ 
Companion.’’ 
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the two most important are architrave 


mouldings and belt courses, and we find 


most current work the same banal 
iptation of the easiest thing rather 
than thoughtful and well-considered 
stu Or cr S¢ r one ets a belt 
St ite n scale with a 
1c tne re is not o1n to be 
aad, but an roximation of cor 
tness should not be satisfactory toa 
on entiou le one! 
Turning again to McKim, Mead & 
Ww] \ 1 that in the Gorham 


¢ 1S I sua 
t It ss and de 
} “cot } 
€ 1 renine the 
] nd wl +] 
init Writ Ln¢ 
1 
St ie COl 
] 
i nici tne 
1 € me the 
I oO! irtic 
1 
e ol! erce 
el is the 
' D1 
e 
F 
) 10 
caler 
tonewr nN 
+t w 
st w 
> “t 
f 
€ 
al 
~ 1 
, 2 re 
re 
) t > 
€ 
\ 1o0or al 
} 
fo 
‘ whereas the 
I lave 
ov ] sect n 
tT ) T ~ ~ i 
result ives him s« 
or the way the ar 
As er of fact, on 
thea } } x re throurt 
tn L1adOWS ire Lnrown 


opposite 


has high lig 


le ws, 


THE 


and 


ymething 


chitrave 


exact) 
liracti 
airection 


‘assumed, 


placed shadows, 


“a 
\ shadows at 


FIG. XII. 
Che Modern Cima 


ll, only 


3 


selt Cour 


& White, 
From Snyder’s ‘‘ Build- 
ing Details.’’ 


in 


and 


shades. 
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interior architraves 


from 
and 


hts where he has 


om 


Cesar 


q° 
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‘ Motifs Histo 
Daly. 





If this method of designing architraves 
does not more often show unhappy re- 
sults it is because window curtains often 


cover the trim and not because the 
mouldings themselves are well de- 
signed. Still one other thing which 


must be thought of as a factor in de 
signing, and that is the settling of dust 
or dirt on upper surfaces, giving a 
shadow where one expects a high light - 
and this condition of affairs (while |] 
have often heard architects speak of it) 
has only been considered as a factor to 
be reckoned with, so far as I know, by 
sculptor, Mr. Tonetti, who has for this 
distorted 
they might 


very reason real forms in 


that 
One often notices that the base board: 


order appear well 
around a room, especially when painted 
white, show black shadows where thi 
designer expected high lights, owin 
to the settlement of dust perhaps ev: 
before the paint was dry, so that t] 
dark line is ineradicable. Of cou 
all architectural design should be 
drawing on paper, not of forms wh 


are agreeable in two dimensions, 


which will appear properly in three; and I have fo 


that the constant tendency of draftsmen, and of the ar 


tects themselves, speaking from my own experience, 


XI. 


se on Gorham 
Building, McKim, Mead 


as a draftsman and as head of an office, is t] 


the paper form in evidence before one is 


+ to take precedence over a form which wot 


when executed, be the better. 


Take, for example, the well-known revers 


casings ; 


the 


=| cima so frequently 


used in door and win 
the form which is more agreeabl 


is that shown in Fig. XII, but 


Colonial ancestors used that shown in Fig. XI 


which in spite of a somewhat broken and hut 


backed appearance executes much better sir 


in the first case the point of shade is thrown 


down on the cima, and in the other very ! 


up; 


and the reason for the non-Colonial apps 


ance of what to the architect appears to ha 


been 


the 


carefully-designed Colonial house 


fact that the mouldings themselves are 


the usual type and not those employed by 


Architects. I 


have chosen 


Colonial designers. 


the Colonial school for 


poses of comparison in so much of this d 


cussion because it is a type with which I 


most familiar, and:also because it is a style pre-eminent! 


of 


unusual 


and 


lovely mouldings; but the deduction 


drawn from work of thisschool 


apply with equal force to all 
work; the 
should 


moulding 


POINT OF SHADE 
itself 


never be considered, 


but its purpose and position. 


. Lae *Z7 +2 
:\SSEe|e 


FIG. XIII. 
A Colonial Cima. 











‘Tie Laeteiad Of Pubic dad Semi-Public Buildings. 


THIRD PAPER. 


ACCOMPANIED BY A SERIES 


BY L. B. 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, Neu 


ae AND ART GALLERIES. In museums 
1 and art galleries a well diffused light, irrespective 
of quantity, often falls 


short of producing satisfactory 
results in 


unless the directive 
planned. For example, statues 
that are evenly illuminated from all directions lose form 
and detail, whereas if the illumination is planned to give 
suitable light and shade on the objects in space the latter 
are seen in the proper perspective and do not appear 
‘‘flat.’’ For this reason lighting by skylights exclusively 
is not desirable in such portions of a museum as 


illumination 
the lighting is carefully 


feature of 


are 
devoted to the exhibition of statuary, a side light being 
indispensable in such cases to give proper light and shade 
on the objects. 


FIG. VII. BROOKLYN MUSEUM OF ARTS AND 


SCIENCES, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ee. VIII shows a gas lighting installation in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. Wels- 
bach reflex burners are used in this installation, 45 degree 
angle shades being provided for the burners to illuminate the 
models at the sides of the room. For the illumination of the 
easels in the center of the room, reflex burners provided with 
steel enameled concentrating reflectors are used. By-pass in- 
dividual control of the lamps is provided. 


OF 
SPECIFIC LIGHTING 


ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING 
INSTALLATIONS. 


MARKS, 


York Cth 


In art galleries the directive value of the light is like 


wise of great importance. Sufficiency and tl 
fusion of the light will not of themselves give the 
results in The 


illumination. light 


disposed that the observer will receive a minimum of 


sources must De 


ular reflection from the paintings or pictures viewe A 
a rule this result can best be accomplished by limitin 
area of the lighting 


source to a band of light 


well above and a few feet in front of 
Such a band of light 


either of a border 


the pictures to be 
viewed. should preferably cot 
of diffusing glass plates 


individual 


hehind } 
pen W 
1 


are located lamps backed by reflectors 


ceiling band indirectly illuminated, 


both these methods. 





FIG. 


Vill. GAS LIGHTING INSTALLATION IN THI 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAI 


ART, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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IG. IX NIGHT VIEW, SHOWIN( 


al 
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SE Tra < was to 
Sumcient tliumination on 
' + 1 ‘ 
line tabies and DOOK 


meet the demands of 


ass Of readers Of various 
n t ‘ ht 
) ons of evesicht 
{ tO account the fine 
nt in some of the ks and 
i ] ' i+] 
¥ tne I it ot eading tities 
‘ : 
DOOKS in position on the 


shelves. Some of the books are 





INDIRECT LIGHTING IN 


tllumination is ¢ 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. 





INDIRECT 
MILWAUKEE 


LIGHTING 
LIBRARY, 


INSTALLATION 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
= 1,740 sq. ft. 
Watts per square foot, 2.06 
1 ight ( ream 


ind Wall Ti 


and central 








on was found t 





s than with all 


PHILADELPHIA ART CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


semt-indtrect illumination by diffused and 
lerived from a band of light, 

such an installation most effective, an opaque screén 
in depth to screen the eye of the observer from the direct 


worn by frequent handling an 
the titles become more or les 
obscured. 

(2) Low intrinsic brightne 
of light sources and freedo: 
from glare, and so far as pos 
ble removal of lights from t] 
ordinary field of vision. 

(3) Sufficient illumination fo 
the library staff to oversee tl 
entire floor. 

(4) Sufficient illumination t 
provide a moderate reading lig! 
in all parts of the room; 
admit of the relocation or addi 
tion of furniture, such as porta 
ble magazine filing racks, etc. 

(5) Moderate cost of installa 
tion. 

(6) Economy of operation. 
This must take into account not 
only the system of illumina 
tion and type of lamps used 
but also the switching arrange 
ments. 

(7) Simplicity in construction 
and convenience in operation. 
This must take into account the 
character of help in local charge 
of the equipment. 

(8) Esthetic design of fixtures, 
and attractive appearance of the 


reading rooms at night. 





THE 





FIG. XI. 


CIRCULATING DEPARTMENT. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


negie Libraries,”’ 


provide a moderate general illumination 


for the carbon filament lamps in use. 
Fig. XI shows the circulating 


of the room ts the circulating 


department, 
application and d 


standing book stacks and reference room. 
Along the walls of the room are bookcase 


public has access to all of the book-shelves. 


| hall are located two exhibition racks of thé 

| The switches for controlling the lights are 
* Trans. Illum. Eng. Soc., Vol 8 

| 








FIG. XIII. 
Data 
Ceiling Height. 
Dimensions 
( on 3 ald 
Watts, 1-250 per fixture. 
d lverage Foot-candles 
Distance to Ceiling - 


Watts pe r 





AUSTIN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


was 


, Supplemented 6) 
local lighting where required. The installation 


pleted before the days of the commercial tungsten lamp, but the 
design contemplated the future substitution of tungsten lamps 


department and reference 
room of one of the Carnegie Library Buildings 


s about seven feet 
high. The walls are cream color and the ceiling white. The 
In the entrance 
swing frame type 
of the 


in charge 


AUSTIN, ILL. 


10 ft. 9 ins. 
oeeeceo «= 2s 
square . foot, 1.6 
79 


Se ce ins. 


Ca 
presented by the author at a meeting of the 
Liluminating Engineering Society, in Philadelphia 


, October, 
1908.* In this installation, the scheme of lighting 


was Com 


In the front 
in the middle the 
elivery desk, and in the rear portion the free 


These departments 
are separated from each other by low rails or low book-shel 


53 x 82 
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tt 


FIG. XII. 


BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Tce above illustrations are taken from a paper on thé 
** Design of the Illumination of the New York Cits 


librarian. The lamps for localized 1 
separately from those for genera 
switched in when ne mv iphlen 
The local lamps on 


ing brackets and ai 


lamps are out of use 


Illumination data for thi 


lrea 
Watts, Ger rl Ilium 
Carbon Filament Lamp 
Watts, Localized Illuminat 
Carbon Filament Lamp 
Watts per square foot (G / 
{verage Foot-candles ( Gene) / 
Working Plane 
lverage ko wd A 
Foot-candl Ll’ / 
Foot-cand Flo ym F 
Fig. XII si the roof 3 
Library 7 f ! 
iff no ?P tos 7) 
De fsf 


FIG. XIV. 
Data CHICAGO, II 
Cetling Height 
Dimensions aie 
Outlets - 5 (3 I 
Watts, 1,500 
Average 


Wall Tint, Medium Yellow D1 
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FIG. XV NIGHT VIEW, SHOWING GAS ILLUMINATION 
IN MERCANTILE LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“THE main features of the design of the lighting 
installation in these libraries are as follows : 
Freedom from glare. No unshaded lamps. In- 
trinsic brightness of lighting sources, “0 of a candle- 
power per square inch of actual surface. 
General illumination with 
illumination. 


combined localized 
General illumination 1 foot-candle on horizontal 
working plane. 
Illumination (horizontal) on reading tables, aver- 
age working conditions, 5 foot-candles. 
Illumination (vertical) on book-shelves 1% to 4 
foot-candles. 
Illumination (horizontal) on book-shelves 4 to 8 
foot-candles. 
Combination of general and localized lighting 
designed to 


secure maximum 


illumination on the working 
spaces at minimum cost of opera- 
tion for the required results. 

Ceiling pendants for general 
illumination designed for efficient 
use of tungsten lamps. 

Flexibility. Design of switch- 
ing arrangements for economical 
use of light. Lights near win- 
dows placed on same circuits so 
far as possible. 

Lamps for general illumination 
hung high, but low enough to 
avoid sharp contrasts on the 
ceiling. 

Lamps for general illumination 


DIRECT LIGHTING IN LIBRARY. 





YSTALLATION IN READING ROOM, 


JOHN HAY’S MEMORIAL LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FIG. XVII. INDIRECT LIGHTING IN 
Hi f 29 ft 
60 a2 100 6,000 sq ft 


Watt Watts per square foot 


se Furt ure and tables dark 
j 


used 


Average Foot-candles -- 
Ceiling Tint 

Wall Tint ; 
Distance to Ceiling 


Se ae 

...-Light Cream 
..-.--Light Cream 
aoa 8 ft. 


These fixtures were first made up with direct lighting attachments, so 
These attachments have all been removed and indirect only is used.) 

































enclosed in 16-inch crystal glass globes roughed on 


THE BRICKBUILDER. 


the outside. 

Lamps for table lighting provided with prismatic 
reflectors designed to throw the maximum light side- 
ways instead of downwards. Frosted lamps used. 

Lamps for lighting low book-shelves screened from 
view by opaque parabolic reflectors. Lamps for 
lighting wall bookcases, backed by opaque trough 
reflectors. 

Lamps for lighting free standing bookcases and 
reading tables screened from view by green plated 
glass domes. 

Lamps for lighting exhibition racks screened by 
reflectors with green celluloid covers. 

Wall bracket and column bracket lamps provided 
with deep enameled glass diffusing shades of suf 
ficient depth to hide the lamp. 
Frosted tip lamps. 

Cheerful appearance of room. 
THEATERS AND MUSIC HALLS. 

In theaters and music halls, 
freedom from glare of bright 
lightsinthe auditorium isaprereq- 
Up to 
within comparatively recent years 


uisite to ocular comfort. 


little attention was paid to the 
physiological side of the design 
of lighting. That the pleasure 
of a good theatrical or musical 
performance may be marred by 
the glittering lighting of an 
auditorium is now quite gen- 
erally appreciated ,and fortunately 


FIG. 


FIG. XX. 


IGS. XIX, XX, and XXTI show views of the gas light- 
ing installation at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 
Originally ordinary opaline glass globes were used on the 
Welsbach reflex burners on these chandeliers, but it was found 
that a much more agreeable light was obtained by the substitu- 





FIG. XVIII. 


Fic. Xvi 
the interiors 


Worth, Tea 
The following 
installation 
Ceiling fh 


Outlet 


Watts, 7.4002 W 


XIX. 


tion of the pinkish yellow glass globes no 


shown in Figs. XIX and XX have indi 


Dimension 635 


balcony) of the Ma 


j 





NIGHT VIEW, LOOKING TOWARD 


BALCONY, MAJESTIC THEATER, FORT WORTH, 





gas and by-pass on each light. The chandelies 


XXII are provided with ‘* jump-spark 


ts controlled by a cock on each fixture 


rornitt 
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IG. XXII. DIRECT LIGHTING OF THEATER BY CEILING LAMPS 
ENCLOSED IN PRISMATIC GLASS HEMISPHERES. 










Data ; 
CAI IE oi no nee eS ede eee #9 ft. 
Dimensions 49 2 105 5,145 sq. ft. 



























Outlets _ neow 4 — 9 
5 100-watt Lamps per fixture 

Watts , 4,800 Watts per square foot, 0.93 
Average Foot-candles ..... > aca “ 2.3 
a, a i See sea ._Light Cream 
Wall Tint --. : senso cnsuee eee 








Distance to Ceiling iene. ..--48 ims. 





FIG. XXIII. INDIRECT LIGHTING IN PLAZA THEATER, CHICAGO, ILL. 








there will soon be no 
excuse for the frequent 
headaches due to im- 
proper lighting of such 
places of amusement. 
Well diffused and soft 
lighting is now com- 
ing to be the rule in the 
better class of theaters 
and music halls. Such 
lighting can be carried 
by direct, indirect, or 
semi-indirect methods or 
by a combination of 
these. The illustrations 
show examples of dif- 
ferent types of lighting 
installations. 


_- XXI1 shows a deco 
vated ceiling, studded 
with prismatic glass hemti- 
spheres which house the 
lamps. This method of il- 
luminating theaters and 
music halls by direct lighting 
is frequently employed. 
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AUDITORIUM. LOOKING TOWARD THE STAGE 





DETAIL OF AUDITORIUM FINISH 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING. VASSAR COLLEGE. POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
McKIM. MEAD & WHITE. ARCHITECTS 
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DAY MISSIONS LIBRARY, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN. CONN. 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF FRONT ELEVATION 


MEZZANINE FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


. JOSEPH NEWS PRESS BUILDING, ST. JOSEPH, MO, 
ECKEL & ALDRICH. ARCHITECTS 
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PLATE 173. 
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DETAIL OF GABLE 


HOUSE AT SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
GROSVENOR ATTERBURY. ARCHITECT 
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OND FLOOR PLAN 





CARRIAGE 
ENTRANCE 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





HOUSE AT KENILWORTH, ILL. 
NIMMONS & FELLOWS, ARCHITECTS 


GENERAL VIEW 


PLATE .:74. 
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DETAIL OF GABLE 


HOUSE AT WILMINGTON, DEL 
CHARLES BARTON KEEN, ARCHITECT 
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LUDLOW & PEABODY; H. 
“a office of Henry Bacon 
Building, at 101 Park avenue, 
the personality of their designers. 
in the most direct way. The impression 
of quiet good taste made upon one as he 
enters the hall is retained even through 
the drafting room. It is consistent with 
the refined monumental character of the 
Lincoln Memorial, the restrained artis- 
use of fine materials in the Union 
uare Savings Bank, and the chaste 
‘auty of many monuments designed by 
lenry Bacon. 
The walls are covered with monk’s 
th, a fine open mesh material of a 
1ewhat different texture from burlap 
of a mellow yellow tone. The floors 
room and hall 


+ 


the reception 
sachtr 


are a 
gray composition similar in ap 
rance to concrete. The ceilings are 

with the 
rings and the trim is painted. 


somined to tone in 


wall 


in the new Architects’ 
New York, is an 
exemplification of our remark that architects’ offices express 
The arrangement is 
straightforward and adapts itself to business requirements 


HENRY 
BUREN MAGONIGLE 
BY D. EVERETT WAID. 
Mr. 
are typewritten 


parvo, when 





ENTRANCE TO RECEPTION ROOM 
ne may be pleased to note that in 
amply lighted private office the drawing table domi- of which one 
ss the desk. The drafting room is delightfully neat namely, a sn 
well lighted. The sink, 


‘hone booth, and wardrobe 
‘rs are conveniently ranged 
the inner wall, and the 
ned gate is at once a con- 
ient access and bar to visitors 
sulting about work in prog- 
The storeroom has an 
ually spacious appearance, 
drawings are folded and 

in short boxes. 
is worthy of 


note that 





DRAFTING ROOM. 


OFFICE OF HENRY BACON, 


251 


Bacon u 
9ACOTI IsC> 


The office of 


ners. But the 


BACON ; 
AND 








The Business Side of an Architect’s Office. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE OFFICES OF MESSRS. 
VAN 


FORD, BUTLER & 
KENNETH 


OLIVER 
MURCHISON. 


no printed forms. Even his certifica 
Ford, Butler & Oliver seems tum 
one shakes hands with three stra art 
welcome accorded to the visitor D ( 
2 + 2 11 = +h Hr 
reception room as well as by the f 
pleasant, and that is certainly one of 


first essentials if clients are expe 


} 4 hea luyy . C : 
a accept the advice of a 


hn 1 1 
[The plan indicates a w range 
me wrhicl hould he +} #4. 1 
ment whicn snould be effective re 
} ] + 
following the supplementin 
three active men Che whole 
haa ll alee 
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completed, the record of draw- 
ings for that building is re 
moved from the binder and filed 
away with the drawings. 

In connection with the book 
keeping accounts, the overhead 
charges (which include salaries 
of members of the firm) are 
figured per year and per hour of 
the year, so that at any time 
the run of drafting expense can 
be compared with overhead 
charges and an indication had as 
to the need of securing more work o1 
discharging some draftsmen. In fact 
Mr. Ford charts the expenses, and th 
can see graphically how the ratio 


varving between overhead and draft 
























expense. 
It may be added that Ford, Butle1 

Oliver use a printed head for rende1 

bills to clients. The sheet is 


has 


note 


commission of per cent as 
schedule on the inner side of 
sheet 
RECEPTION ROOM. Another of the offices which we 
of cont t Office of Ludlow & Peabody. visiting in the Architects’ Buildi: 
by the that of Ludlow & Peabody. 


its main ideas can be adapte 
k =. ie He-Leries al suit the space occupied. One of 
lad ; 


3 1 ‘ae attractive features of this suit 
ae = 


( - " t for ne # : I plan tells its story clearly and s 
vy itself. letters re s “_* ’ how a scheme not unlike oth 
of ] tte nt : > ; ; 7-_ : } + 

? ‘ ? ? + + 1 : 


ns 1 st of 8 i ‘ ‘eole generous supply of fine photogr 
cl uildit ' -- a of architectural masterpieces | 
ng the issue Pare cover the walls of the draftin; 
print 0! PLAN. and afford a persistent educati 
\ Office of Ludlow & Peabod influence, not to say inspiratio1 


SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT ON BUNLDE 





PRINTED FORM. DRAFTING ROOM. PRINTED FORM. 
V of H. Van Buren Magonigle. Office of Ludlow & Peabody. Office of Ludlow & Peabody 





THE BRICKBUILDER. 


.e> 

-\4 
the workers there. To refer to only a which governed in working out the plat 
few details of office administration, it his office is that business should be 
may be noted that their specifications kept out of sight and by means of a suit 


are typewritten to the limit of six copies —_ Tt able esthetic impression make th¢ — 
and additional needed copies are blue- feel that he is visiting. not the cor 
printed from the original typewritten . “ | te = mercial shop, but the studio of his a1 
heets which are made fit to yield good ; 


S 7 5 / itect. 
prints by the use of double-faced carbon : From the spacious outer offic 
yaper. oa : * room. os - : : 
pal 
| 


a visitor 1s ushered into a 





Ludlow & Peabody use a form of reception room. Business head é 
superintendent's report which is here are next door to the receptior 
reproduced. Such blanks are demanded Mr. Magvoniel riwate 
in architects’ offices, as is evident by the reality the v1 ' ' 
number who use them. But their wide alcoves into wh ‘ ' 
variety suggests differences of opinion room is divided. The 
as to what Should be recorded in super- a tvpical one of ace 
intendents reports. TYPICAL ALCOVE IN DRAFTING ROOM oe oe eee Tee 

This firm uses a printed postal with dom from interruption and afi 
which it announces to competing con- a much needed wall space 
tractors the name of the successful f tables are 3 feet 6 
idder and expresses its thanks for the i |g 2 feet 6 inches hig! 


bids submitted. In addition to the cus- 


tomary printed forms, Ludlow & Pea- the portable f, 
body keep a registry of drawings and bles s fi 
record of issue on colored cards, one lueprints. s 
xr for each class of drawings, includ- or mounte: 

even progress photographs and rhe avvle-pi — 
pecifications. One card is used for each it really exists) seems 
rawing—a somewhat bulky system. esult of an 
[hey have also a printed © Form of shot 11 eacal 
-roposal,’’ an Acceptance of Pro- the ‘‘ Su ( 


ysal,’’ a slip for office record of All drawings are f 





Disbursements ’’ on clients’ account, 
an ‘Informal Debit and Credit PLAN. Each set of 
Memoranda.’’ is eee TE ET tnt ; ti 
The new office of H. Van a “ 
suren Magonigle will be of special i | |] Fle 
nterest to those who have seen et 
is articles on “ The Preparation | current 
Working Drawings’’ in THE 
}RICKBUILDER and who know 
hy he is an authority on the | 


ibject. 





Mr. Magonigle’s conviction DRAFTSMAN’S TIME SHEET. _ method of 





SUPPLY CLOSET IN DRAFT- RECEPTION ROOM. FILING CLO 


ING ROOM. OFFICE OF H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, DRAW 
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wavy economical as it needs no expensive and see if they average up in fact as nearly 
uwers or racks, may be found in the parallel as “match ’’ and “ medal’’ scor- 
Ma 1913, issue of THE BRICKBUILDER. ing in golf. 
Mr. Magonigle has discarded an elabo Kenneth Murchison’s new office seems 
ut ird stem of registering drawings to have been planned on a theory some 
keeping record of their issue, and has what different from the scheme adopted 
f this history kept on slips permanently by most architects. Here, the visitor, in- 
t of each set of stead of seeing the reception rooms only, 
= | is ushered into the middle of the business 
' } mces, comes Once activities of the office. The idea is not 
iftsman is expect uncommon in offices in which one person 
{ ir his tab takes care of all the secretarial duties and 
( ind accurate makes the anteroom, where his or her desk 
O n Mr. M nigle’s is located, a reception room beyond which 
n s \ most visitors are not invited. In Mr. 
ind salaries Murchison’s office, the visitor finds him 
\ il JOD All self in a spacious central office, where his 
ble to in ial interview is held within sight and sound 
vrit I of several busy desks, unless he is invited 
' te to go into the private room of some chiet 
, i ¢ assistant or into Mr. Murchison’s ow1 
‘T I room, which is the only real reception roo 
ens¢ in the office. The attractive features 
t » 1 this office ma be perceived both in tl 
_ plan and in the photographs. 
For conducting t!] 
routine work, M1 
Murchison has a < 
ir. M siderable number 
printed forms in vai 
ous sizes; and he 
alizes that some of 
blanks will be improy 
by revision of matte 
well as size the latt 
t having more regard 
uniformity. The 
dency, it may be 
marked here, seen 
be toward adopting 
regular business 
RECEPTION ROOM sheet as standard 
FICE OF KENNETH MURCHISON. for printed forms 
a uniform allowance pecifications. Certificates, orders, etc., may well be 
pear rather dispropor one-third size in other words, a. full sheet folded gi 
( \ thods { cate copies 
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The Quantity System In Estimating. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


N THE BRICKBUILDER for October there was published an article by Mr. Sullivan W. Jones the fir 


Hornbostel & Jones, architects, New York City, entitled “An Appeal to the Architect for the Aa 
Syste m.’’ Copies of this article were sent to the Secretaries the Chapters of the American Institut 1) 
request that they bring the matter before their members and furnish us an pi 0? me? 
proposed by Mr. Jones and the value of the quantity system in estimating, genera red 1 mber 
been received from Chapters and individuals and part of them are presented below Others 


THE BRICKBUILDER. TItis felt that this is a subject of especial interest to the architectural profession and 


of THE BRICKBUILDER to give enough of its space from 


Editors, THE BRICKBUILDER  : 
¥ JUR article brings to general attention a matter of 
extreme interest. It has long been a matter « 


vonder to those familiar with the work of the quantity 
irveyor abroad that the waste, duplication of labor, and 
ability to serious mistakes and loss incident to our hap 
izard methods should be allowed to continue. The ex 
ise contractors have given for the continuance of the 
stem of individual quantity-taking has been that no two 
ke off quantities or figure alike. Some figure brick pe1 
ousand laid, some figure the materials and the labor as 
parate items. Some might cube a building and submit 
straw bid based on a cost per cubic foot. It is certainly 
e that this babel of methods and this guesswork bid 


should be replaced by accurate methods generall; 


The condemnation of the plans and specifications pre 
-d by architects for bidding is unfortunately based on 
msiderable majority of drawings and specifications so 
-d: but it might also be stated with truth that a large 
mber of architects have neither the education nor ex 
ence to justify their being classed as architects. The 
jority of men who in their respective communities com 
nd respect as architects of good standing produce 
rking drawings and specifications which are fairly clear, 
ict, and complete. Even these would, however, be ben 
ted by the scrutiny of the quantity surveyor in taking 
quantities. 

Many individual architects have given constructive 
ught to the active relationship existing between him 
f,the contractor,and the owner,’’ and the standard 
uments of the American Institute of Architects were 
gely based on individual documents. It is not there 
» quite fair to state the contrary so strongly, but one 
lights to hear it definitely stated that failure in a speci 

ation is due to want of intelligent preliminary inves 
ation,” © lack of accurate knowledge,’’ and lack of 

the power of expression.’’ These appear to be the very 

‘rnel of the matter, and it cannot be too often stated and 

sisted upon that writing specifications is a task of great 

fheulty requiring exceptional knowledge and no little 
terary acumen. The man who knows his subject and 
knows how to express himself will never take refuge be 
ind blanket clauses. 

Anything that will encourage better drawings and speci- 
fications should receive the support of all architects 
‘ven if we never attain the Utopian ideal of wording that 
Shall not be capable of more than one clear and defi 
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Editors, THE BRICKBUILDE/ 
'T 1, oe limnirahl rt 
[he very admirable a 
Jones on t subject of tl ant 
presents the case from the Er 
it seems only fair to consider whether 
syste! with which so 
not have its good points and be 
Se, ee ee ] eS 
continental metnoda. do not bdelheve 


the profession to say that all of out 
that the drawings and specifications 


majority of architects fail wofully 


that the use of blanket clauses in the contra 


any consciousness on the part of the archite 
to fully perform his obligations to the owne1 


That may be only another way of saying tl 


a 


BRICKBUILDER. 


foreign competitors in matters of economy, speed, and the 


character of work. Give us time and I believe the dif 


1 
iV 


ulties of the present system which appeal so strongly to 


Jones would not exist in connection with a well-organ 


Hret ] 
NTrst-Clé 


iss architectural office. 
C. #. BLACKALL. 


THE BRICKBUILDER: 


contractors are the ones suffering most und 


1eT 


resent method of quantity-taking from the architects 


ns and specifications, and it is surprising that they have 
pted to reform the present haphazard meth 


ir own protection establish the office and emp] 


- il i 
quantit surveyor. 
’ 


7 . 1 1 
tors success 1n iump sum contracts depends 


estimate and as a matter of course his en 


efforts to squirm out under a losin; 


t the equanimity of the architect and owne1 
supervision. 
many instances the evil 
misses the remedy by 
ed in England as tor 
necessary features. His 


1. Drawings an 


contractor 
: s 
he owner assumes the 
essful contractor for his 


il bidding. 


is a corrective measure, he provoses tl 


the 


stem of Estimating with variations. 


t designates the quanti 
the contractor and the conti 
and correctness of 
Jones’s recommendation is tl] 
quantity surveyor < 


quantities ; 


proposal 
would result in e1 
base the contract on two instruments, t 
lans and specifications and the bill of quantities, the t 
as one is an interpretation, in « 
- other. A great injustice to the own 
provision that he should assume responsibil 
rrotec ill of quantities. There are many cases wh 
s, and specifications are adequate; here the own 
money as have performed and completed their ser 
he volume for bid-taking; the contractor should now perform 
is vastly ‘rvice, a part of which is to list the material enterin 
admin- into the construction. The most efficient and economica 
ie with manner of doing this would be for several or all contractors 
n the to maintain a central office with an expert to perform this 
service, and dignify him with the title, Quantity Surveyor. 
of their This English system is a good one and why cloud the 








THE 
contractor ? 

If Mr. Jones would improve the standard of adequacy 
of the 


issue and confuse the duties of and 


owner 
drawings and specifications issuing from the archi- 
tect’s office, let him but give publicity to the fact that in 
law the architect is responsible for the adequacy of the 
lrawings and specifications for the proper construction of 
the 


ionificant if the arc 


building. The responsibility would be made more 


hitect had a written form of contract 


with the owner, as was the custom of H. H. Richardson, 
wherein this responsibility was acknowledged. 


W. A. 
Secretary Louisiana Chapter A. 1. A. 


GOLDSTEIN, 


editors, THE BRICKBUILDER : 

The question of a quantity system of estimating has 
ven thought of for some time and, as the idea has been a 
rather indefinite one with us, had never been given serious 
onsideration. 


It seems that if such a system were adopted, one 


of the 

nost necessary things would be the licensing not only of 
» quantity surveyor but also the architect. 

men all 

me to ag thor 

rhly with Mr. Jones’s opinion as to the woful lack of 


My personal observation of plans prepared by 


er the State of Pennsylvania leads ree 


eaning in the drawings submitted for much of the work. 
this connection | may say that 


‘ations submitted are really fit to 


hardly 


nity per 


» drawings and specifi 


» considered under any conditions. 


The architects’ work, in general, will certainly need to 
improved very materially if such a system were adopted, 
1ough I have no doubt that with its adoption many of 
faults which now exist will be corrected to some con- 


degree. 

to me that the bill of 
ns and specifications should be the basis of the contract 
ler all 


ynsible 


lerable 
It seems quantities as well as 
conditions. 


the 


The surveyor should be held re 


for accuracy of the quantities, with some 


itations. Some slight provision, at least, should be 
le for unforeseen errors, but not for carelessness. | 
eve in the end a system of this character would be pro 
tive of good. MILLER I. KAstT, 
Secretary, Southern Penn, Chapter, A. 1. A 
rs, THE BRICKBUILDER : 
Some six years ago an attempt was made to introduce 
system in Los Angeles. A firm of quantity surveyors 
iblished offices and carried on their practice for a period 
six months or so, in accordance with the so-called Eng 
1 system of quantity surveying. The system, however, 
the end of that time was abandoned, and the surveyors 
our city for good. It developed from the information 
[ had received from architects, as well as contractors, 
it the practice of these quantity surveyors had not been 
rried on in a strictly regular manner, 
it neither 


with the result 


architects nor have since that 


me been enthusiastic to reintroduce the system. 


contractors 


I fully agree with Mr. Jones, and realize the unfortunate 

ndition of affairs in the average architect’s failure to prop- 
rly coordinate his drawings and specifications, and his 
awkward attempt to establish his own infallibility by means 
of the wording of the contract, such a general custom mak 
ing it impossible to effect any material uplift in the standard 

{ the architect’s relations to the owner and the contractor. 
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The great difficulty that presents itself, howeve1 





to me to be the insurance of the honesty of a quantit 
veyor. Mr. Jones suggests standard rules and unit 
the measurements of the executed work, but even t 
possibilities of irregular conduct on the part of 


tity surveyor for the interest of some particulat 


would be difficult to avoid The Code of 


tive basis proposed for the 


working out of an Am 


quantity system is practical and feasible 


Rules 2, 3, 4, and 5 are concerned, but I should fir R 
1 exceedingly difficult of enforcement in Cal 


In giving the various aspects of tl 


C \ 


quantity system Mr. Jones present 


\ 


the law of avera res, establishin y theo 

system the owner would receive a more favorable b 

the successful contractor, thereby more than 

him for the payment of the quantit ir\ 1 
this particular, perhaps 

gree with Mr. Jones. However, I bel 

owner would not entertain 

theory, but count on the contractot 


rork to neuttrall 


This question of quant ve 
liscussion before a re ( ( 
yn Se € 1D LO 19 ( 

? ) 

ism among the memb l | 
‘ 
the system otf { vi 

. 
isa 0a one in I si l KE » Sec 
te ts through ( 

; , 
FERDINAND PARM 
S } W)} S / ( y 


It wi seem t 1¢ } 
; 
b Ca 1¢€ out Wo D i i ( ) 
obsta es i it we tea \ ] 
in this it leas S 
{ ittitude of own 
Not all the co rs S 
ma certain l I iter 
. 
when it S 1 \ to 
lown as so much pe housan 
; ] | 
er cubic ird of concrete In the 
ind s not an unco1 mn I 
figures a lump s f< abort 
it seems to us tnat t € 
control of the situation. 

As to the owner, he would hay 
‘ducated int antine the anantid 
educated into accepting the quant 

14 1 ca 1 a } 
would be a very long process, and 
be applied by the architect. Force « 
by the contractors in a bod by refus 


under the old conditions; we hardl 


would expect such united action on 
These comments are the result of a1 


we have been able to give the matte! ‘1 


may not be insurmountable ; they ma 
cal; but they would retard in this localit 
proposed. 


NORMAN M. 


Joun Hurcuins Capy, Secrefa? 
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UNION TRUST BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 








The Union Trust Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


JOHN D. ATCHISON 
Fern Sees the conventions for 


| the design of the so-called sky- 
scraper which have been established 





& CO., ARCHITECTS. 


nowhere more clearly depi 

upon the analogy of the classical col- in the buildings whicl 
umn, that is, witha base, a plain shaft great business institution: 
and ornamented upper stories and There is hardly a city 
cornice, the designers of the Union boasts of its skyscraps 
Trust Building have applied them to Not many years as 
the solution of a problem upon which, of important bank 
from the shape and size of the lot the themselve oot t 
building was to occupy, were imposed the skyscrapet 
severe and difficult conditions neces- distinction b 
sitating a wise choice in style and ines designe » € 
treatment to overcome successfully. characteristic 1 ck { 

A tall building with a narrow facade but the ) 
is rarely able to command much ap- ane | 
proval, and where it is adjoined on (ye (1) st 

ither side by lower buildings it usu- them f 

ly partakes of the na- BANKING ROOM. now erect 

ire of an architectural 

reak, like the tall man 


the circus. In this 
nstance, of course, the 
sition on a corner lot 


more favorable and 





e expedient of a well a 


mceived corner treat- 
ent is employed to FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
reat advantage in that the meager width of the narrow 
tage is not unduly emphasized, and viewed from most 
sitions the round corner precludes any tendency to com 
ire the widely differing areas of the two facades. 
The building is representative of its type of steel frame 
nstruction. The premise that the envelope of masonry 
ich screens the structure is in fact the structure, that 
visible base really carries the superincumbent wall 
1 therefore should be more massive, has not been con 


lered in this design. The external indication of the 
tallic frame is evident and in architectural terra cotta 
appropriate material has been frankly used as a facing 
r the body of the building and for the crowning features 
ere its plastic properties have been properly utilized for 
‘ decorative detail. 
With the growth of the steel frame building there has 
‘nan equally notable improvement in materials suitable 
facing the skeleton with an architectural dress. For 
under such circumstances where purely structural and 
id-bearing qualities are not paramount there is no more 
propriate or satisfactory material than terra cotta. It 
capable of infinite variety of expression from the view- 
oint of architectural design, and its light weight together 
y with its acknowledged fireproof properties make it the 
nost logical and practical choice of materials for the mod- 
rn type of city buildings where these qualities are of the 
reatest importance. 


Progress has a giant’s stride and a giant’s unconscious 
brutal contempt for the quiet pace by which achievements 





ered very essential to t S 
This bank and office b 

which are not t \ t 

ture The irre of t 

the division spa | 

entire ground floor w t ( f 

sary at the rear for elevator i 

offices. The building is fire] f tl 

being of hollow tile flat arch co1 uct 

tors and stairways enclosed in fit 

with white enamel brick The fo 

piers carried to rock with an averag 


below OTa le. 
The corridors above the first stot 
as well as the entire banking room where B 


for wainscoting, wit 


1 
} 
L 


1 gray Tennessee marb] 
border and base for the floor. 

The building complete cost 62 
The high cubic price may be a 
shape of the lot, that the corridor 
only one set of offices, and the installatio1 
vault and complete mechanical equipn 
the liberal use of marble and bronze in tl 

The use of terra cotta for the greater 
exterior effected a large saving, but it is inte 
that although it is counted a less expensive mat 
stone it is equally appropriate for a building of 
acter where the interior finish and equipment is of 


elaborate and expensive order. 
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of vesterday were attaine 


rapid strides in commerciali 
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[ has been a generally accepted opinion that most of Still another authority, Mr. Bruce, writin 
the brick buildings of the early days of the Southern nomical history of Vir; 


Prinia { es that 
colonies were built of brick which had been imported from Virginia in the seventeenth century were 
England or Holland. One has only to turn to any of the there; that bricklayers and brickmakers 
authors who have contain volumes on the subject of that in 1622 bricks formed one of 
olonial architecture to see this statement freely offered. exported from Virginia to the Bermuda 

There has recently come to our notice the report of the mishes with the Indians _ th wel 
proceedings at a meeting of the Columbia Historical So brickbat 
iety, held some time ago in Washington, at which Mr. It is amusing to think 1 vh 
George Alfred Townsend contributed a paper which fully yurchased in England betw 650 
mnfuted this notion. He was able to bring convincing eighteen shillings, the 
roof to bear on the subject to which the loyal supporters them, adding to thei ) ut 
the imported brick theory had to give way, and while ocean, to put them to such use as to1 
lany expressed a natural regret that one of their cherished It is, of course, a matte 
iefs had been dissipated, it was generally thought that imported, but the am 1 
» truth of history had been served by Mr. Townsend’s probability a bette \ 
' search and study ere and was consequent Si t 
; There has always been a very notable tendency on _ record of three im itions 
rt of historical societies and many people interested in years tothe province of M a 
rly colonial history generally, to attribute to En adel a tonoto fo 1 th 1 S 
re of the honor in building up the social and business’ called that a sin al t 
terests of the early days of this country, entirely too would require as many a <teen tho 
rge in proportion to what is credited the efforts of the this matter of ( 
onists themselves. We are glad to see this spirit now that all the great 
ring way to one of more real patriotism; one in which imported bricl 
can recognize the full worth of those humble craftsmen 
o in their modesty have left but few records beyond the %* Philadelphia « ( 
ducts of their hands by which they might hope to be t which, through t ts o P ( 
en the credit to which they are justly due. ter of the Am in In ( At 
One has but to imagine the conditions existing at that stored, was reconsecrated 
riod of the world’s development to realize that the broad with the historical interest v 
im that all the bricks used in the southern part of our The occasion was honored b e 
intry before the Revolution were imported from foreign of the United States, Speaker of the H« ( 
intries, could be founded on nothing but mythology. members of the Supreme Court, Senators,C 
e small ships of that day were poorly equipped for the foreign Ambassadors. Among the i 
rms of the north Atlantic and it is very unlikely they Rankin, Frank Miles Day, and Ch Z. 
uuld burden themselves with such a cumbersome cargo Philadelphia Chapter The 
brick, when the crying need of the colonies was for having this work in charge al 
inufactured goods and from which the freight profits torical accuracy in this work of resto 
ist have greatly exceeded any to be possibly derived the profession at large may well fee 
1m the limited cargo of bricks. nition their work has received at t 
William A. Jones, representative in Congress, from the at Washington. 
rteen tidewater counties of Virginia, says in answer to 
query — TIC Terra Cotta 
‘I do not know with certainty of any imported brick d cation which will be issued 
ucture in the first district. The fact has been chal- Terra Cotta Company, 1170 Broadway, N 
ed there as in Maryland. The church of character the purpose of this publication, prim 
ond any colonial church in Virginia is Christ Church, interesting work which is being done b C 
n Lancaster County, built in 1732 by King Carter, the pany. The contents will consist larg: 
‘reatest landholder. His constructions were built of na- the highest quality, presented at a s« 
ive brick, I know, for his descendant has shown me the especial value. The publishers announ 
brick pits. Carter was a model business planter, having pany will be glad to place any architect, n ¢ 
his own mills, etc., and not the man to import what he _ architect’s office, or architectural student 1 t 


could make.’ 


mentary mailing list. 
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| ~IRE PREVENTION AND FIRE PR‘ ITECTION. toadvantage the last two parts could be materially reduced 

B Kendall Freitag, B.S., C.E. Fire pro in scope with a gain in the compactness of the volume: } 
‘oblems of the but to find fault with the details of this work is an in- 4 
If the principles set forth so clearly by Mr. Frei vidious task which is not necessary, having in mind the 


1 
trem | 


com extreme general excellence of the whole program and the 


nstead of being $3.60 per capita, as it masterly way in which it has been handled, free from 


1 
} 


would droy o less than $1.00 pel apita, as the bias of either the professional engineer or ft 


ties, and might even go as_- cal contractor. It is a distinct addition to our construc 


through co-operation by tive literature. Price, $4.00. New York, John Wiley & ; 


le practi 





. ta hl ] 4 FKirit ha T ¢hi 17 "\1 + ; vw ] : + : 
ind itab stribute the - this issue we esent four plates of two interesting 
thrary b 
+ 10} 


S t a t t ( e of uildings which illustrate the more usual type: 
yntinued educa of su a building. There is perhaps no more hackneved 
esel cious oblem than the small library building. Hundred ' 
nstruction can be brought have been designed in the United States during the last 
t count w years, and they have, in consequence, resolved then 


tio1 theory of, and. selves into a type which comes pretty near to perfection 

ractice, as so far as the plan is concerned; and as most of then 

M reit Nor is it simply the work of include one large room only in the main building, tl 
He ] orrelated the expression of the interior, in the majority of cases, is , 


the idin erts in many cated on the exterior by three or five openings with son 
' nvestigations at ry mani sort of columnar treatment for the main entrance. 
best mit n architecture A marked departure from these generally accept 
It 1 work principles is strongly evident in Mr. Kelsey’s 
[he at tect and the Apparently he first designed a straight facade w 


1 
} 


discount the loss of 


f in overhanging monumental central feature, 
is work s from the inclusion of a doorway there, he made 
+h ’ ntral ' nin wider } + +} 4 - +a n 
he on entral opening wider than those on either side, an 

+ | } + +1 4] » 1 1. . + ] 

ended it to the oor ievel; aading’ a monumental 

Te ; +41 ee atte ‘teananin Chim ie montis hal 
an LOW Vil a l ed arcn iarger than the openin e 
thereby ncentrating all interest on this feat 


window 


been 









rous 21 1 { a 
; ' 1 r 4 x , } “ee 
iin in the treatment of the frieze anda under tne 
tice, th ven a touch of ornament to signify the use 
ve reauced a yu ling. n the rustications at regular intervals 


‘sents about are conventionalized blocks ornamented with old 







Se W | hat 1 to volumes in low relief. Thus a sort of diaper pattern f 














heid over which a rich tracery 1S carried with 


} ] ] - Se 
1 ( erin tne coftfered panels around a central rosette, ali torn 


n and fire protection vault overhead. At night the lighting will bring out 


rts on desig yrilliance of this polychrome work to immense advant 
ted t ¢ | types of build The second library building illustrated is located at \ 
factorie arages, University and serves to house its library relating to 
1 final chapter on the’ eign Missions, which is incidentally one of the lar 
safecuards w | »sucha long if not the largest, existing on this subject. The buil 


] 


leliberate carelessness of was designed to form the side of the quadrangle or « 

oper wners: made by the existing buildings of the Divinity Sch 

larms, watch-clocks, etc. It is connected with East and West Divinity Halls by « 
1 


m the standpoint of the archi vaulted arcades, giving on to the quadrangle. 


ts ree and four, dealin The exterior of the building is of local red New Hi: 







sistin lesign and fire-resistine con brick. All the decorative as well as the constructive 


whole subject vorked out most care tures have been made of this material, including all m« 







th painstaking consideration of all details. ines, window reveals and mullions, finials and copi1 


i 1 I nts we would like to see differ 








ent in It is a fine example of simple English Gothic cart 
In dealing with special classes of out entirely in brick, and when the approaches and pla! 

insistence is placed upon some ing are completed it will express much of that chat 

vhich are not wholl uestions of fire hazard. and which we associate with the collegiate Gothic of Engla1 





